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The car rolls quietly to a stop and I turn off the ‘gnition 
with a feeling of thankfulness to be at home after a tedious, 
exacting trip. In the mirror I see Leona coming dow . the run- 
way leading to the garage. Her long, lurching stride-—charac- 
teristic, rather than ungraceful—seems more stiff-legge:! than 
usual. 

She opens the car door with a heart-warming smile on her 
square, honest face and I know those clear, searching eyes have 
instantly appraised her employer’s mental and physical condi- 
tion, bringing a conclusion that said employer is not too tired 
to hear the first, confidential report of home happenings. 
Reaching for traveling bag and brief case she says “Yesterday 
went swell,” and lets the merest glance drift toward the empty 
seat beside me. Leona never presumes on friendship. 

“Come into the car and tell me about it.” 

Leona settles herself, folds her fine-looking hands in a 
white-aproned lap and proceeds. “There wasn’t nothing to it, 
really. I went over the floors again, and dusted. Gave the bath- 
rooms another good wash-up and laid the best towels out and 
put fresh water on all the flowers. I hunted till I found that 
embroidierd spread Mabel did for you in Vineland. The one on 
your bed was nice enough but I knew you’s like the club ladies 
see this one you’re so proud of. The extra chairs I had down 
from the attic ready to bring the rest of the way and when your 
father and Miss Nettie was eatin’ dinner I got ’em down into the 
living room and placed around. Had to work fast. Your father 
would have ’sisted on helping if he’d known, but he can’t stand 
that much extra exercise. I got out your hand-woven scarfs 
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and mended that place in your father’s chair and fixed the little 
table in the arch-way for the president, just as you said. I had 
the pitcher of icewater, too. Nobody wanted any but it was 
there and it looked nice. 


“Miss Virginia got here an hour before the club did, but 
there wasn’t nothing for her to do.” Leona allowed herself a 
small grin of satifaction. (Aunt Virginia is a rank perfectionist 
and a first class worrier.) 

“All Miss Virigina had to ’tend to was to say ‘Hello’ to 
the ladies at the front door and send ’em on upstairs to 
lay off their things,’ Leona resumed. “I stayed up in 
the hall to see they didn’t lose theirselves and to help ’em 
anyhow they might need. Most of the ladies looked all over— 
you know how they do—and they thought everything was love- 
ly. I heard ’em say how sorry they was you couldn’t be here 
and how they like to come to our house ’count of Miss Nettie 
being a charten member and so blind and feeble now. 

“It was a good meeting. I was upstairs, of course, but I 
could tell. Then when it was all over I got the chairs upstairs 
again quick so Miss Nettie wouldn’t stumble over ’em, and oh, 
how my legs ache! Couldn’t sleep last night, they hurt so.” 
Leona mentions this condition as one would speak of a scien- 
tific fact of minor importance. “They’re better to-day,” she 
assures me. “It was going up and down stairs in such a quick 
hurry is what done it. But I wouldn’t want your father to 
think he had to help and p’raps hurt hisself and when every- 
thing was ’tended to like that Miss Virginia just couldn’t worry.” 

“Leona——” I begin, then pause to grope for adequate 
expression. Here was a family situation met not only with dip- 
lomatic efficiency but also with self-effacing devotion. What 
was there to say, except “Leona, I’m proud of you!” 

Leona smiles reflectively. “Things sure went swell,” she 
says again; adding on a triumphant note “I’m getting there!” 

Black type on a white page give my maid’s words a clear, 
incisive quality that is misleading. Leona has suffered many 
blows of outrageous fortune during her lifetime but the most 
severe is the harelip—cleft palate condition with which she 
was shoved protestingly into an indifferent world. 

Surgeons performed what patchwork was possible, and 
Leona’s cheerful outlook on the world these later years has 
helped her somewhat twisted facial expression; but her speech 
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is slurred, hollow and husky—and always will be—in spite of 
valiant attempts toward clear enunciation. 


Leona began life with other handicaps even more sinister, 
as I could not help but reflect the first day I saw her—now 
nearly thirty years ago. It was a day of importance to us both, 
though at the time I was even more unconscious of this fact 
than was the frail, anemic child playing listlessly by herself 
on the lawn of the Mission Maternity Home. She had been 
born there eight years ago and had lived at the institution ever 
since. . 

“She oughtn’t to be kept here,” the Matron admitted apolo- 
getically, “but it seemed the only thing to do while her face 
was being fixed. I try to keep her away from the women in- 
mates but it isn’t easy. School? Oh yes, we tried it but it 
didn’t work out. Coming from here, she’s a marked child, of 
course. The other children made fun of her and anyhow, she 
doesn’t seem to be able to learn a thing. It will have to be 
Vineland, I guess. Poor child—no future! 

“Did you say you know her mother?” resumed the Matron. 
“Yes,—Sophie. A terrible character. Just about the worst 
girl we ever had here, and that’s saying a lot.” 

Indeed I did know Leona’s mother. In fact it was on 
Sophie’s account that I was calling at the Mission Home, investi- 
gating her family history which would be duly plotted with 
long lines of squares and circles for the State Institution for 
Feeble Minded Women in Vineland. Sophie had been an inmate 
here for several years, a serious, self-contained, dark-eyed girl 
who somehow never looked clean but who went through the new 
Binet tests with few errors and much condescension. I could 
well believe the Matron at the Mission Home had had her dif- 
ficulties with Sophie, the most hopeless and degenerate Lesbian 
ever admitted to Vineland. In addition Sophie was a klepto- 
maniac and had other deficiences which need not be dwelt upon. 

The family background featured in the main good Penn- 
sylvania Dutch stock with occasional instances of mental defect. 
Sophie’s parents were both feeble-minded and violently erotic 
and after their death their daughter gravitated as a matter of 
course to the Pennsylvania House of Refuge. Later she went to 
New Jersey and unfortunate consquences followed. Sophie be- 
came quickly involved with a young farmer in the neighbor- 
hood and Leona was the unhappy result. Sophie was commit- 
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ted to the State Home for Girls and after her sojourn at the 
Mission Home was transferred to Vineland—but this is not 
Sophie’s story. 

I remember that Leona and I became pleasantly acquainted 
sitting under the silver maples and working through enough of 
the Binet questions to warrant a black circle as her represen- 
tation on Sophie’s chart. Eight years old, a mentality of five 
and a face that never would look right no matter what clever 
surgeons might do. No future for Leona, that was certain. 


Years passed and other work took me far from Vineland. 
Returning for an Annual Day celebration I was interested to 
recognize Leona as one of a frilly group of girls stepping 
through a dance on the assembly hall stage. She had grown 
into a large, ungainly adolescent who on this occasion plodded 
through her routines with perserverance rather than with grace. 
On her face there was no hint of a smile but instead the scar 
on her upper lip drew her mouth down with a disagreeable, cyn- 
ical twist that no amount of flowered tarletan could counteract. 


Making a few inquiries I learned that Leona had been sent 
to the Training School at Vineland as per the Matron’s prophecy 
and then after some years it seemed the natural, humane pro- 
cedure to transfer her to the State Institution so she could be 
with her mother. 

“But Sophie hardly notices her,” I was told. “It’s too bad, 
for Leona is a good girl—which Sophie isn’t.” 

Looking into the institution record of those adolescent 
years one might conclude they were happy ones as there is so 
little history. Leona never got into trouble and never asked 
for favors. She was in the school department for awhile and 
did fair second grade work but progress was so slow it seemed 
wasted effort. In orchestra Leona played her violin with dog- 
ged persistence but not much musical instinct. 

Leona, having no future but being obliged to justify her 
existence, was set at various routine tasks within the institu- 
tion. First, dormitory work, then housecleaning in all its 
branches until she was finally placed in a steady job in the sew- 
ing room putting miles of machine stitching into sheet and pil- 
low case hems with time out for orchestra rehearsals. 


So the days passed in uneventful sequence. Leona having 
known nothing but institution life was supposed to be reason- 
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ably content. She had few friends among the inmates but the 
ones she accepted for companions were the quieter, more de- 
pendable girls. The employees were unanimous in saying 
“Leona is such a nice, good girl,” but rarely took her on outside 
treats of movies or auto rides. ‘After all, how could you— 
with a face like that!” 

But destiny has a way of catching up with us all—includ- 
ing social workers. It is now 1925 and I am back on familiar 
ground, going through the greatly enlarged institution—now 
known as the Vineland State School. My assignment is to find 
likely prospects for the new domestic service centre just opened 
in Red Bank. The path leads to the sewing room and Leona. 
She looks up from the billows of sheeting with such an incred- 
ulous expression I’m obliged to repeat my message. “You’ve 
done so well here, Leona, Mr. Thorn wants you to try working 
out at Red Bank. Would you like that?” 


Leona, still incredulous, looks down at the long line of whir- 
ring sewing machines and then at the work in her lap. “Yes, 
I would,” she says simply. 

I am well on my way out the door when gesticulations on 
the part of Minnie, the deaf mute, indicate that Leona wants 
to speak to me again. 

“Something on your mind?” I ask, expecting a query as to 
what sort of work might be required of her at Red Bank; or 
more likely, what clothes should she take, but Leona merely 
says “I just wanted to thank you for asking me.” In those 
clear, blue eyes I get a glimpse of that rarest flower of the 
human spirit—gratitude. 

At Red Bank Leona graduated into a new world and learned 
many things, taking her place with the thirty-five other girls 
going forth in the morning to work as maids in private families 
and returning to the Centre at night. She seemed to gravitate 
naturally to the “hard places” working first in a home where 
family life revolved around a helpless, mentally defective in- 
fant and later on in a household complicated by the presence 
of two uncongenia] mothers-in-law. 

Other instances could be mentioned where Leona proved 
her worth in family situations just as difficult and delicate and 
where she discovered it is wise to assume the employer is prac- 
tically always right, and to forego the luxury of “talking back” 
even when matters for the moment seem unjust. 
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She got rid of her thick, blonde pigtails and acquired a 
sleek, tidy business bob. This, and the quiet, tailor-made styles 
she instinctively chose made a world of difference in her ap- 
pearance. “I guess I ain’t a girl what can stand being ’spicku- 
ous,” she observed, and forthwith applied this bit of self-anal- 
ysis by no longer laughing loudly in the theatres—not even 
when the picture was really ridiculous. 


As time went on Leona’s value became increasingly evident. 
Other girls might have more personality, better looks and 
quicker wit. Leona was dependable while some of the clever 
ones were disappointing. But again, many of those same girls, 
given continued training and discipline, arrived at the point 
where they could be allowed a greater degree of freedom and so 
were placed away from the Centre with control of their wages 
and only a minimum of institutional supervision. Leona re- 
mained at the Centre, outwardly cheerful and cooperative and 
only those closest to her knew how much she desired these same 
privileges of liberty. 

Instead, fate held in reserve another unwarranted blow. 
Leona contracted a queer swelling under her left arm. “It’s 
probably malignant,” said the examining surgeon. The sub- 
sequent operation confirmed his diagnosis and was necessarily 
drastic, requiring the removal of one mammary gland. The 
prophecy of “no future” was now seemingly justified, but Leona 
made an excellent recovery and with the same dogged persis- 
tence characterized in other efforts she worked at the muscle 
exercises which were suggested and within a year was back at 
the Centre. 

It was hard to resume the old tasks of mopping floors and 
washing windows but this activity was actually most beneficial 
and what muscles Leona’s affliction had left her, soon gained in 
strength and usefulness. 

So the time sped along until it was obviously an injustice 
to keep the girl under Centre restriction. Would we ever have 
a better risk for community placement? Probably not. All 
that was neccessary was to find the right place. 

“Why don’t you take Leona yourself?” the Colony Super- 
visor asked me one day. Just the fact you knew her when she 
was a youngster means more to her than you’d think. She’d 
be a grand girl for your home—so dependable. Couldn’t you 
manage it?” 
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Definitely I couldn’t. Florence, the devoted moron, then 
presiding over our kitchen should not be dislodged because there 
were so few persons able to endure the sound effects of a cleft 
palate. Sooner or later we would find the right place for Leona 
if we tried hard enough. 

At last the traditional “good home with nice people” seem- 
ed to be located. It was in a pleasant, suburban town, close 
enough to the Centre for Leona to make frequent visits to her 
old friends. Beaming with gratitude she settled into the new 
job, certain she was going to make good. 

When visited at her place of work Leona always maintained 
that everything was fine. Her employer likewise seemed fair- 
ly well satisfied but was rather nonplused at Leona’s evident 
need of constant encouragement. ‘“She’s slow in comprehending 
new work,” the employer said, “but quite the best girl I ever 
had.” 

It was not until Leona’s increasing nervous depression and 
rapid loss of weight forced us to realize that affairs were not 
as “fine” as she had insisted. Subsequent analysis of the sit- 
uation indicated that no one was at fault. The tempo of the 
household with its quartette of exuberant adolescents was too 
rapid for Leona’s power of adjustment. And her employer’s 
lack of experience with the mentally retarded precluded suc- 
cess on any terms. Leona came back to Vineland for rest and 
recuperation. 

Then a crisis in my own home affairs made a change nec- 
essary there, which story has already been told in these pages. 
One bright spring morning saw Florence driving with me to 
Vineland. That evening Leona accompanied me on the home- 
ward trip. 

“T hope you’ll be happy here, Leona,” I said as I opened the 
door to her little bedroom. 

“TI will be,” she replied, setting down her suitcase with an 
air of confident finality. ‘Every time I said my prayers these 
four-five years I asked to be ’lowed to come here, and here I am.” 

With this auspicious beginning home affairs under Leona’s 
management proceeded with a smoothness heretofore unknown. 
Being left to her own direction she quickly arranged a working 
schedule for herself, and while she was always ready for sug- 
gestions there were various times when I found myself private- 
ly admitting Leona’s plans were more practical than my own. 
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It was in Leona’s favor that the home routine was fairly 
simple. My father and aunt were well advanced in years; their 
dietary needs were not complicated There was little entertain- 
ing—social workers having scant time or energy to be social. 
Leona, being allowed to go her own gait showed us all what a 
surprising amount of ground she could cover. 

Among her many good qualities there were several charac- 
teristics that contributed greatly to my peace of mind. Leona 
demonstrated her ability to deal with all sorts of minor do- 
mestic crises and yet did not let her initiative go beyond 
sensible limits. Those of us who are closely associated with 
the feeble-minded are apt to suffer much from certain capable 
morons who love to surprise us with unwanted projects secretly 
achieved. Another satisfactory characteristic was her re- 
sourcefulness in the matter of leisure time activities. The 
garden was her delight; the mowing of our small expanse of 
lawn no chore at all. She was interested in birds and could 
identify correctly every one of the great number fluttering about 
the shores of our lake. Movies, and the small items of personal 
shopping seemed adequate for afternoons off, and the little 
radio in her room took care of all other odd moments. 


Yet with the passing of time the question of friends for 
Leona became a matter of increasing concern to me. Naturally 
she could make few social contacts and while Leona never seem- 
ed lonely I was relieved when an able, young Sunday school 
teacher offered to take her into her class. It was a live or- 
ganization of some twenty-five intelligent young matrons about 
Leona’s age and it is to their credit that they accepted her with 
a cordiality which held no hint of condescension. I don’t doubt 
that privately they congratulated themselves for this good deed 
to an underprivileged girl, but this—like so many good deeds 
proved to be a beneficient boomerang. Leona was no liability 
to the group but an increasing asset. 

Each week she laboriously prepares her lesson for the com- 
ing Sunday, carefully writing out answers to the questions in 
her quarterly, and as Father or I inspect and correct them one 
can sense the wings of Leona’s spirit beating against the low 
ceiling of her intellectual limitations. What if she doesn’t 
understand all the theological implications—Leona’s simple 
child-like faith is sufficient for her needs—and she knows she 
is improving in writing, reading and pronunciation. 
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Class meetings are the happiest events of the month, Leona 
entering into the joys and sorrows of her fellow members with 
a sympathy and delicacy not always found in the so-called nor- 
mal. It is not surprising that she is in demand at all social 
affairs within the church, for Leona, drawing on long institu- 
tional experience has an unobtrusive way of helping to bring 
order into otherwise chaotic church suppers. Leona, who for 
years was nobody at all, now “belongs.” This is an astonishing 
fact and Leona cannot yet quite believe it. 


And now what about the psychological tests that should 
substantiate this rather unusual success story. Here is the 
record: At twelve and a half Leona tested 7 years by the Binet 
scale. The examiner observed that the child was alert and 
needed no stimulation to respond, but her memory was poor 
and number concept almost a complete blank. She was unable 
to add 3 and 2. Even with this poor showing the examiner 
questioned to what degree Leona’s inability was due, to lack of 
mentality and how much should be attributed to lack of training. 


In December, 1921, Leona was retested. She was then 18 
years old and showed a mentality of 8. As before, her failures 
were due .» poor memory and lack of number concept. This 
was the last test until this article taking shape and substance, 
it seemed well to bring the psychological findings up to date. 


Leona was obviously distressed at being asked to take an- 
other examination. In some obscure way it seemed to her that 
the test would jeopardize the prestige she had so carefully built 
up during the past twenty years. However, she did take the 
test, though groaning inwardly as she did so. The result shows 
a mental age of 10? with an I.Q. of 74. Leona discussed the 
questions freely on the way home from Vineland and showed 
a surprisingly accurate memory of most of them. She had little 
confidence that any of her replies were correct and the under- 
lying significance and utility of the questions were of no appeal. 
It is characteristic that upon arriving home she promptly wrote 
the psychologist a sincere if somewhat mis-spelled letter of apol- 
ogy for her upset mood that afternoon. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale indicates an age equiv- 
alent of 19.8 with a social quotient of 79—all of which seems 
to present a fair picture of Leona as she is now, at the prime 
age of 38 years. 
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Now how can the scattered items of this brief biographical 
sketch be summarized effectively? Apparently we have here 
a border-line girl able to support herself and acquiring a high 
degree of confidence and respect from others as she does so. 
What are the underlying factors of her success? 

First the item of personal integrity. Leona, in spite of 
poor heredity, has no delinquent tendencies. She is “good” in 
all that the term implies. Next, an environment that has proved 
to be well selected irrespective of the seemingly haphazard in- 
cidents that brought it about. Environment, while it cannot 
lift the level of intelligence to any marked degree yet does 
strongly condition the measure of success wherein any limited 
mentality can function. Leona, finding herself in an environ- 
ment unsuited to her abilities was not able to remedy the situ- 
ation though she was in close touch with persons qualified and 
ready to assist her. 


Helping a mentally defective person fit into the complexi- 
ties of modern community life is a fine art as well as a science. 
As I ponder this, Leona knocks at my door. I am informed 
that everything is taken care of for the night and I also learn 
that she has fixed the broken latch on the laundry door and if 
I get her the right paint she’s sure she can do the window 
screens before house-cleaning time. After discussing these and 
kindred topics Leona pauses thoughtfully. Ever since her men- 
tal test she has become more articulate about many things. For 
instance, her future. 

“Tt’s not that I’d like to be free just to be free,” she says. 
“I got all the freedom now that anybody would want. I don’t 
want people think I don’t ’preciate all the State’s done for me. 
I’m thankful for every bit of it, though it’s hard to be looked 
down on as feeble minded and to have to live with feeble minded 
people. It’s the idea that people have to be responsible for me. 
What I’d really like is to be responsible for myself.” 


Reflecting further upon Leona’s story I now wonder if it 
was “dumbness” or a deep desire for independence that kept 
her toiling in uncongenial surroundings, when—as we think— 
she could have righted matters so readily. The very virtues 
of the feeble-minded, apparently can work in ways detrimental 
to their welfare—another fact to be borne in mind as we plan 
for those who have “no future.” 
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Annual Report Health Department 
Clinical Work 


Alice M. James, R. N. 


Health contributes in great measure to the happiness of 
our children and the function of the Medical Department is to 
add to this happiness by maintaining health and relieving or 
curing illness when it occurs. 

_ Experience has taught us that in order to maintain good 
health, frequent inspections are necessary. These inspections 
are made at the clinics which have become a great and import- 
ant part of the medical service. 

WEIGHT CLINIC is conducted every second month, the first 
Saturday afternoon of January, March, May, July, September 
and November. Every child is weighed at this time and shows 
a great interest in his record. When a loss or gain of more 
than five pounds occurs, an investigation is made concerning 
the activities and the eating habits of the child. The cause is 
usually easy to determine and correct. It may be necessary 
to supplement a diet or to correct some eating habit or the ac- 
tivities of the child may have become a little too strenuous. 
We have learned from the weight clinics that the children al- 
ways put on some weight during the winter months when the 
diet contains an increased amount of carbohydrates. In the 
spring when outdoor activities are enjoyed and fresh vegetables 
are plentiful, there is a slight decrease in weight. 

DENTAL CARE—Three years ago, Dento-Plomas were intro- 
duced by our dentist, Dr. R. B. Cunningham, in an effort to 
stimulate pride in dental care. These certificates are awarded 
to those children who, when examined at the dental clinic held 
twice yearly, have clean teeth in good repair. Each certificate 
is dated and signed and it is quite an honor to receive one. The 
first time they were given, twenty-seven children received them, 
five of whom were of the Mongoloid type. The number issued 
at each clinic remains about the same. Of course, perfect 
dental conditions may not be found in the same individuals on 
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successive examinations but good oral hygiene habits establish- 
ed during the formative years usually continue throughout 
adult life. 

During the past year, 785 dental treatments were done at 
the dental clinics held Tuesday and Thursday of each week. 


Treatments were as follows: 

Examination 104, Fillings 234, Extractions 282, Treatments 66, 
Scale 23, Cleanings 29, Replacements 5, Adjustments 21, Repairs 
to replacements 17, X-Rays (at office) 4, Total 785. 

‘EYE CuLinic—Spectacles are worn by one hundred and 
thirty-eight children. The prescriptions for these glasses come 
from the child’s personal oculist, our consultant or optometrist. 
Adjustment and repairs are made as neceessary by Dr. John B. 
D'Ippolito, Optometrist, who visits once a week to make repairs 
and examinations. Once each month all spectacles are examin- 
ed as to condition, need for repairs, etc. 

The following is a list of work done: 

New Glasses 11, New Lenses 24, New Parts 43, New Frames 3, 
Repairs 15, Temple Covers 31, Examinations at office 26, Total 
Treatments 587. 

Most of our children who wear glasses care for them with- 
out difficulty. However, some of the children break them con- 
stantly. We anticipate submitting a report of the number of 
repairs necessary for children whose social quotient is low. 

DAILY CLINICs are held each morning at eight o’clock. To 
this clinic come the children who have sustained a bruise, a 
minor cut, scratches or some injury common to childhood. 

During the past year 14,857 clinic treatments were made. 
This may sound like an alarming number unless it is remem- 
bered that these are treatments for injuries of a minor nature. 
An average of forty children attend a clinic. During the winter 
months many of these treatments are for common colds. For 
the past two years, oral immunization has been administered 
to about forty children who seemed to be extremely susceptible 
to colds. Comparative records have been kept and we feel very 
sure that this procedure is worthwhile. The treatment has 
lessened the number of infections and the number of illness 
days. Such immunizations as must be made are given at this 
clinic. To date, 287 have been immunized against typhoid 
fever and we anticipate having completed immunizations for 
the entire population at the end of this year. 
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Other immunizations for diphtheria and smallpox are done 
here. Specimens and cultures for further examinations are 
also taken at this clinic. 

Dr. H. B. Walker is in charge of all medical service and 
has come to be known as “Uncle Doc.” He may refer a child 
to our surgeon Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone or to one of our con- 
sultants. 

Dr. A. T. Smith, Laryngologist, visits to examine ears, noses 
and throats and to advise regarding tonsillectomies which are 
performed when necessary. 

Following our last tonsil “bee” one child showed an in- 
crease in mental growth following the operation His tonsils 
were so badly infected that we feel sure that their removal has 
improved his physical condition so that he may function to his 
fullest mental capacity. 

Dr. C. S. Haines, is the consultant Ophthalmologist. At 
our request he visits and makes examinations of the children 
referred by Dr. Walker or Dr D’Ippolito. For many years he 
has made these examinations either at our hospital or at his 
office. 

Dr. Caroll Wright, is the consultant Dermatologist. It has 
not been necessary to have Dr. Wright visit for sometime but 
we have sent a few children who are especially susceptible to 
skin infections to his office for diagnosis and treatment. 

Dr. J. T. Rugh, Orthopedist, makes such examinations as 
may be necessary, usually at his office. 

Dr. Winthrop Phelps, Orthopedic Neurologist and consult- 
ant on Birth Injuries, has held frequent clinics at the hospital 
to examine those children referred to him because of the birth 
history or a physical evidence of birth injury. 

There is much information available in the records of our 
clinics. The success of this work has been due to the help and 
cooperation of the officers of the school, to the various depart- 
ments, teachers, housemothers and housefathers, who are alert 
to any change in the child’s condition that might easily escape 
us. 

We hope in the future to report information on various, 
phases of the work and these should prove interesting. 
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Basic Principles Unchanged 


Underlying the history of The Training School are certain 
aims, policies, attitudes, philosophies that form the warp about 
which all the activities and endeavors of the School have been 
woven. These have been well chosen as they have made for 
progress, have withstood the test of time, in fact are seemingly 
limitless as they stand out today as objectives to be attained 
even though much has been achieved along each line during 
these past fifty-odd years. It is possible to take excerpts from 
the first volume of The Training School Bulletin (1904-1905) 
and find that they would make excellent material for publica- 
tion in today’s Bulletin, Volume 38 (1941-1942). A few quota- 
tions from the first volume will illustrate this last statement 
and will serve to demonstrate the agelessness of some of the 
institution’s most vital principles. The school was dedicated 
and remains dedicated tothetraining of mentally deficient 
children. The guiding educational philosophy is set forth 
in “The true education and training for girls and boys 
of backward or feeble minds is to teach them what they 
ought to know and can make use of when they become 
men and women in years.” This is further emphasized 
in the following: ‘It is our aim then to give these 
children a proper home where they shall have all comfort and 
care and where they shall have, particularly, protection from 
themselves and others. Most important of all, however, is the 
fact that we give them training. Here they may learn as much 
as they are capable of learning, with every facility suited to 
their needs.” 


To this end classification and the importance of individual 
differences have always been recognized. “The school is built 
on the cottage plan to enable careful and satisfactory classifi- 
cation.” “The industries are varied and children showing apti- 
tude therefor are trained in..... ” The methods for determin- 
ing individual differences were limited then as compared to the 
elaborate system that we have at our disposal now but the point 
is that the importance of classification was recognized. 
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Today we lay so much emphasis on considering the child as 
a whole and some of us are apt to be lead to believe that this is 
very new, yet in the first volume of the Bulletin we find such 
statements as—“When a child enters any school the teacher 
must realize that he is a human being to be developed, not mere- 
ly a brain to be trained.” 


The idea of a rounded program for the development of the 
child as a whole is expressed in—“..... the things in life which 
call into action the greatest number of forces are the things 
which count most in complete development (of the child).” 

Possibly the most interesting and certainly the least chaag- 
ed of the principles set forth in the early issues of the Bulletin 
are those having to do with motivation of the child for learning. 
Today we think of them as summed up in the expression “Hap- 
piness first, all else follows.” Yesterday it was the same. 


“How many parents and teachers really appreciate the 
value of “splendid,” “‘very good,” “excellent,” “better than ever 
before” and other words and phrases of like meaning. If the 
child’s day is punctuated with such remarks of commendation, 
rather than with condemnation he is constantly uplifted, made 
to feel his strength and best of all the one who says such 
things has a newer and brighter view of the world.” “Know 
that no real progress can be made by our children unless they 
are happy..... ” (Discipline) “Its keynote is loving kind- 
ness. The child’s disposition must be studied, of course. All - 
are not interested alike. Some children must be employed in 
an active way—others again prefer a quiet occupation. It is 
necessary to study the child and give him something to do of a 

helpful undestructive nature, along the line of his bent.” “The 
life of the normal child measures from occasion to occasion. For 
our children the time between “events” should be very short 
and indeed is....” “The keynote to our training is encourage- 
ment. Repression is not good for our children, or indeed for 
any children. They need new heart put into them. The world 
must be full of light and life, cheerfulness and joy and on every 
side happiness must stand.” “Let us not forget, however, that 
while training and development are things of momentous con- 
sideration the happiness of our children is paramount to all.” 


Briefly then from the very early days of the Institution 
some of the most important underlying principles on which the 
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progress and success of the school has been made are training, 
in terms of individual differences with a view to development 
of the individual as a whole, with self sufficiency and happiness 
as ultimate goals. These are ever with us today and extend 
into tomorrow as guides for future achievement. 


In looking over the background of the Training School, it 
seems the progress might be divided into periods of about ten 
years. The first ten years, from 1888 to 1898 were concerned 
with the creation, the foundation, the building and expansion, 
the admission and care of children, the making of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, raising of sufficient funds, developing the 
Association and the Board of Trustees. 


At the end of the first ten years there came a time of ex- 
pansion in education, the development of our summer schools 
for teachers, new methods and experiences. The Feeble-Minded 
Club was organized. There was the creation of the Research 
Department with the study of individual cases and family his- 
tories. During this time the intelligence tests came into exist- 
ence. In this decade a great deal of publicity was done, in fact, 
there was a continuous reaching out for the education of the 
public through every available avenue. Much work was done 
in the interest of better legislation in New Jersey. 


From 1910 to 1920 the work of the past ten years was con- 
tinued, but another line of expansion came into being in the 
creation of the Colonies. There was a great increase in acre- 
age at this time. This required a different kind of publicity, 
and intensive financial campaign. It brought about the trans- 
fer of children and the reclassification of our own Institution. 
The World War brought changes to the Institution and also 
the development of more scientific studies, the publication of 
books, public speaking, social welfare and agricultural experi- 
ments. 

From 1920 to 1930 the work of the past decade was expand- 
ed and Woodbine Colony was created which necessitated another 
reorganization. This decade was concerned with internal im- 
provement in our own Institution in the way of building and re- 
modeling, increased acreage, further siti of agricul- 
ture, stock breeding, etc. 
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From 1930 to 1940 the work already begun was carried on 
and there was developed a new line of research in the Birth 
Injury field, with a five year experimental clinic on our grounds. 
Further Psycholegical Research was carried on, including the 
development of the Social Maturity Scale. There was increased 
interest and energy in education and child training. The build- 
ing and improvement in housing conditions was continued. 


J. Thomas Mc Intire 





In recent years the problem of the occupational adjustment 
of the mentally retarded youth has become increasingly acute. 
Manual labor, until recently, was scorned and looked down upon 
by the junior and senior high school graduates. Today however 
the dignity of labor is gradually being recognized and the man- 
ual jobs, particularly those requiring skill and precision, are 
now being filled by the previous “white-collar” job seekers. 
Seldom did the mentally retarded individual reach the skilled 
worker level. At best, he was and still is, a semi-skilled or un- 
skilled worker. 

Regardless of his mentality he has a place to fill. The cob- 
bler, the excavator, the domestic worker, are just as indispens- 
able to the democratic way of living as are the physician, the 
engineer, the housewife. Each must master certain skills and 
techniques in order to satisfactorily carry on. There are cer- 
tain standards to be met, and if he would keep his place in 
life’s work shop, he must know them and cope, with them. 


—Binet Review 
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Book Review 


Stinson, Ethelyn, L. How To Teach Children Music, (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), pp. ix - 140. 


There is music unto the least of us suggests the author, who 
for several years has been head of the Music Department of the 
Woods Schools for special students at Langhorne, Pa. In this 
volume she shares with all others who teach music in private 
or public schools what she has found to be the most effective 
way of calling this talent into daily use. 


The impetus for writing the book was Miss Stinson’s con- 
tention that music plays a large part in contributing to our 
happiness, and in creating for us richer, fuller lives. “We know 
that one need not be a trained musician to appreciate music 
and understand its message.” The author particularly de- 
sired to introduce her pupils to an appreciation of music since 
she felt this would be helpful in assisting them to enlarge the 
rather limited range of interests within which their slight tal- 
ents confine them. 


In the particular group with which this book is concerned 
were special children whose disabilities extended from mental 
retardation to special handicaps of reading or speech. Since 
few aids were available for instructing such a heterogeneous 
group, Miss Stinson developed the course for special children 
herein set forth which is on “ ... an instinctive rather than 
an intellectual basis.” 


It is suggested that in order to teach children (or any of 
us with latent musical appreciation) the rudiments and sub- 
tleties of music, their interest must first be stimulated by some 
interest that is on a level with their ability to understand. This 
approach is closely similar for both subnormal and normal chil- 
dren, but of course produces results of varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

Each child’s special ability or disability was studied, and 
the music course was planned individually to take advantage of 
this. Certain principles evolved from the preliminary study 
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were applicable to all cases, but detailed instruction was adapted 
to each child’s imaginal type, i.e., visual, auditory, or kinesthetic. 

The course of study consists of eight progressive steps; 
study of instruments, rhythm, interpretation, lives of composers, 
stories of operas, fundamentals leading to creative work, listen- 
ing to the Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour, and attendance 
at operas and All-Star series of musical programs. Each step 
was designed to require cumulative benefit from its predecessors. 

The methods used to impress individual children reflect 
stimulating ingenuity. For example; in explaining the com- 
plicated partial note values used in writing music, an apple was 
cut into many parts so that the children would have a concrete 
object to which they could relate the musical theory simulta- 
neously presented. 

The course of study employs reference books, victrola re- 
cords, scrap books, pictures, musical instruments, as well as at- 
tendance at various musical programs. These instruments il- 
lustrate the classroom instruction. Many means for impress- 
ing and teaching the child have been utilized. The teacher of 
such a course must needs have an equal supply of resourceful- 
ness and patience to succeed in such an individualized method 
of instruction. 


Ruth Borneman Mac Leod 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey. 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


Mrs. Nash gave us Wilbur girls a fine party in Upper Garrison Hall. 
We had a grand march, played several good games, sang songs, and Matilda 
sang a solo. We enjoyed the dances too! 


I play my victrola most every night. My mother gave it to me for 
Christmas. We have some very good records. I am learning to write 
nice letters to my little brother and mother. My grand-daddy and my mother 
send me some very lovely boxes of cookies. I always treat the boys 
in my cottage and we have nice times together. 


Mr. Nash took lovely pictures of us at Christmas and it is so much 
fun seeing ourselves on the screen. Mr. Freitag loaned us two of his films 
this week and we liked them very much. We spend many happy winter 
evenings enjoying movies at Carol Cottage. 


I am pleased that I am in Stokes. I have learned to clean my room 
very nicely and help out where ever Ican. I also help some of the smaller 
boys write their letters. This makes my parents very happy. Our house 
mother is very good to us and we all are very happy. We have plenty of 
radios to listen to the world news and our favorite programs. There are 
plenty of fine books to read and we have a treat most every night. I think 
that we have a lot to be thankful for. 


I am on schedule now at Carol Cottage. I find the work very inter- 
esting and enjoy it very much. I am happy to help in every way that I 
can, and everyone is so kind to me here. 


It is a lot of fun watching the old tank being taken down. It has 
been up for a long time. I think it is forty years so it certainly served us 
with water for many years. Some of the men work up on the tank and 
others work on the ground. What they did first was to cut the tank part 
up in pieces and throw them down to the ground. It was a thrill to see 
those big pieces sail down and hit the ground with a crash. Now they are 
taking down the standards that held the tank. The pieces are cut with 
a torch, and then they are pulled down. What a bang they make as they 
come crashing to the ground! 


I am knitting myself a sweater. It is the first that I have made 
and I really am very proud of it. Mrs. says it’s about time I settled down 
and had something to show for the time I spend at the cottage, and I 
think so too. I am also wearing a knitted cap. Several of my friends 
remembered me on St. Valentine’s Day. Miss Texter gave me a nice box 
of candy. I like to go to school and I am trying to learn all I can. 


On the first Sunday of this month my brother visited Bill and me. 
He brought us eight tropical fish, which we have in our room. It is im- 
portant that we watch the temperature of the water so we keep a water 
thermometer in the bowl at all times and record it three times a day. 
Feeding also has to be done very carefully. They require four different 
kinds of food, and a different kind every day. Our fish are just young 
ones and I hope that we will be able to raise them with all the care they 
require. 


* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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